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curacy, probably in the Long Vacation, when he was away
from Oxford ; but so it happened by a singular accident that
neither while it was building nor after it was built was he
ever inside it.    He had no part whatever in determining its
architectural character, which was in the hands of a committee.
The old church, which stood at the fork of the two London             9
roads as they join at Magdalen Bridge, was soon afterwards
removed ; and it thus was Mr. Newman's lot to outlive the
church, St. Benet Fink, in which he was baptized, the school-
house and playgrounds at Ealing, where he passed his boyhood,             f
and the church in which he first did duty.    At St. Clement's             j
he did a great deal of hard parish work, having in the poor             ,
school, which he set 011 foot, the valuable assistance of the
daughters of the rector, the Eev. John Gutch, Registrar of
the University, at that time an octogenarian.
It was during these years of parochial duty that Mr. Newman underwent a great change in his religious opinions, a change brought about by very various influences. Of course            f
the atmosphere of Oriel Common-Koom was one of these ; its members, together with its distinguished head, being as re-            :
markable for the complexion of their theology and their union            .
among themselves in it, as for their literary eminence.    This            I
unanimity was the more observable inasmuch as, elected by competition, they came from various places of education, public and private, from various parts of the country, and from any            !
whatever of the colleges of Oxford ; thus being without ante-            j
cedents in common, except such as were implied in their being            >
Oxford men and selected by Oriel examiners.    Viewed as a            i
body, we may pronounce them to be truly conscientious men,            ^
ever bearing in mind their religious responsibilities, hard or at least energetic workers, liberal in their charities, correct in. their lives, proud of their college rather than of themselves,            i
and,  if   betraying   something   of   habitual  superciliousness           t
towards other societies, excusable for this at that date, con-           I
sidering the exceptional strictness of the then Oriel discipline,           '
and the success of Oriel in the schools. In religion they were neither High Church nor Low Church, but had become a new school, or, as their enemies would say, a clique, which was characterised by its spirit of moderation and comprehension,f jwrt lh% tliiitn^l^ti^                         i«i llir ritnir «€1    I"**   .   *4|<t    »l*
